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and Tangier meant contact with the nations signatory to
the Statute. These nations could neither overlook the fact
that the Tangier area and the shores of the Straits were
in the possession of those whom the Madrid government
branded as rebels, nor that in reality they controlled these
areas without risk of loss and with indisputable author-
ity. These facts not only had to be recognized but also
respected.
Nothing could have been more disastrous to the Reds
than these developments. From Azana to Alvarez del Vayo,
passing through all the Red leaders of the government,
plans were sought to crush Franco's success, and in their
despair they offered interested nations the occasion to gather
in Morocco on the pretext that sovereignty there resided
in the Sultan, and by his delegation "in the legitimate
Spanish government." No nation dared to become a party
to such a plan, nor even to place the disputed area within
reach of its grasp.
The Madrid government then attempted to stir up the
Moroccan tribes. They were stirred up over the radio with
rabid speeches in Arabic, undesirables were bribed, and
agents were sent out to foment insurrection. It was all in
vain. Morocco remained loyal to the army. The Moors
reverenced Franco, whose military prowess overawed them.
They called him "The Victorious," "Chief of Chiefs," "The
Sacred One," and "Bold as the Lion."
But there were still other means of persuasion. Red war-
ships and aeroplanes attempted to obtain control through
methods of warfare. The squadron bombarded Ceuta, and
the aeroplanes bombed the large mezquita of Tetuan. The
Moors, incited, poured out into the streets clamouring for
weapons to combat the enemy. The Grand Vizier calmed
and convinced them.
"General Franco," he told them, "great and noble by the